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intense, not to say depraved, kept him from partisanship. 
He remained true to the Union and was one of i's great 
conservators. He had no love for slavery to be wounded 
at its abolition. The fervid g'ow of his patriotism kindled 
on the altar of the fathers of our couutiy has never known 
abatement. 

He is apt to profess dissent from the principles of the 
more radical peace men He shrinks from absolute dis- 
armament as something dangerous. He admires the 
discipline which keeps the millions of the ai mies of Europe 
from the mobs of hungry "strikers." He wants a navy 
that will impiess all nations that bordar on our stas with 
the power and greatness of the counti'y on whoso long 
shores their waters dash and foam. But he is a just and 
good man, abhorring tlie cruelty and injustice of war and 
willing to aid every wise effort to avert and curtail its 
horrors. He would substitute arbitral treaties and inter- 
national courts for the brute force of battlefields. But 
he is essentially "a gentleman of the o'd school," the type 
of all that is best in his generation, which every thought- 
ful person must concede was in some points superior to 
our own, but which shrank from the settlement of those 
great social questions, some of which are still upon us, 
and which we so poorly comprehend and can only experi- 
mentally solve. His orations follow in the line of our 
great statesmen, and his Christian faith finds frequent 
expression in addresses of a biographical and historical 
kind, which refresh us mortals weary with the strife with 
mere naturalism, secularism, agnosticism and incredulity. 
Out of faith in Jesus Christ must come the abolition of 
war. How? We do not know. When? We cannot tell. 
But thank God for an inheritance of poets like Whittier 
and statesmen like Winthrop, who by the purity of their 
lives and the elevation of their teachings make us ashamed 
of whatever in our own time is mean, grovelling, seltish 
and contemptible, and draw us towards the divine source 
of all reason and love. We are impressed afresh iu their 
presence with the truth of the divine [irecept : The fear 
of the Lord is the heginniyig of wisdom. 

April 27. A cold, rainy Sunday ; but the grass looks 
green and the maples red along the five-mile road by 
which I drove to Woburn, Mass., to supply the pulpit of 
Rev. Daniel March, D.D., who is confined to his house as 
the result of accident. Owing to the storm, the spacious 
church was only partially filled to-day ; but the two large 
choirs— one of adults behind the desk, the other of fifty 
children in the broad gallery at the opposite end of the 
room — sung responsively and inspiringly the praise of 
God. In this way the interest of both parents and 
children is enlisted iu the service. The preacher is ex- 
pected to address a few words directly to the latter as J 
tried to do. The Bible class consisted of thirty-five. 
Our lesson was the parable of the soiver. The evening 
meeting was held in the large lecture room. The rain fell 
copiously and not more than one hundred and fifty listened 
to the address on "Providential Preparations for Universal 
Peace." Arrangements were partially made for another 
meeting May 25, the Sunday })receding the Decoration 
holiday. 

An aged gentleman, by the name of Bates, expressed 
his interest in the subject of peace, which was first 
aroused by the addresses of William Ladd, when he was 
a resident of the State of Maine. There was a quick re- 
sponse to the announcement of peace literature for free 
distribution. No collection was taken, but one of the 
officers of the church kindly remarked that the cause of 



Peace would be remembered in future contributions. 
Why should it not have a place among the dear children 
of Christ, which are called "charities" and supported by 
Christians of every name? 



EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

FROM SAVOY. 

How Savoy became a Part of France. — The French Army 
and Sedan. — Noontide on the Lake. — The Eaatern Alps. 
— What one sees in Street and Market in August. — Tlie 
Bells of Annecy. — An Evening Row. — Italy, Switzerland 
and Savoy. — How they Impress the Traveller. — A Rest- 
fid Day in a Quiet Land. 

After his Italian campaign against Austria in 1858, 
Napoleon III. "accepted" Savoy as part of France's 
wages for that six week^ of successful war. It is an 
ancient Dukedom lying among the Alps, bounded by 
France, Italy, Switzerland and the Mediterranean. We 
enten d it via the Mt. Cenis tunnel, at this end of which 
(Modena) the Custom House officials make us aware that 
we are in the Republic of France. We ran swiftly down 
the mountains by the side of the Arc, a turbid, hurrying 
stream, now separatin;^ us from the old Mt. Cenis road, 
now plunging over a precipice or beneath a bridge, and 
finally flowing along, with scores of irrigating canals, 
through one of the richi st valleys in the world. The 
wealth of the Dukes of Savoy was not in their mountain 
fastnesses, but in such fertile valleys as this, where the 
heavy second crop of hay is being gathered to-day (Aug. 
14). Peaches, plums and grapes abound. 

Leaving the direct railway from Turin to Paris at Aix 
le Bains, a famous and crowded watering place where the 
people of Lyons, to the number of 7000, resort each 
summer to enjoy the warm sulphur springs, we came to 
Annecy for a little rest. It is twenty-eight miles off the 
great lines of travel, an ancient town overlooked by a 
noble chateau now used for soldiers' barracks. Annecy 
contains 11,000 people, chiefly Savoyards. A beautiful 
lake of the same name stretches away among the moun- 
tains for nine miles. The town is at its outlet which, by 
its sudden fall, furnishes excellent water power for the 
manufactories. 

Come with me for a morning walk. The young women 
as they go on errands or to their place oil" daily work, 
knit and talk as they walk. The market is on the cobble- 
stone pavements, chiefly under the low and solid arches 
that seem to have suggested the modern piazzas or 
"arcades." Whortleberries, field strawberries, from the 
mountain sides, raspberries from the fields, cherries, 
plums, and all the products of the field and garden, 
abound. It is pleasant to chat with the cheerful venders. 
I buy a leaf basket of berries for ten centimes (two cents) 
and give some to two hungry and grateful boys who stand 
watching the regiment of soldiers march up the steep 
street to the chateau from morning "parade." There are 
a drum corps of sixteen, and ten trumpeters and a full 
brass band, which play successively. How proudly the 
gaily decorated drum-major steps ! How straight, neat, 
soldier-like the officers ! Poor Fravico I To me every 
drum-beat, every bugle-blast, and every epaulet suggests 
Sedan. How can these Frenchmen forget that humilia- 
tion and disgrace? Human nature must itself have 
changed, or France is to-day a military school training 
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to avenge her ignominy and re-assert her honor. Her 
rulers may not be the same. Her form of government 
may undergo radical changes, but the French people who, 
three-fourths of a century ago, came near conquering the 
world, can hardly rest conquered. 

The people of Savoy seem loyal to the Republic. Most 
of the old aristocracy have passed away. Here, as in 
Italy, the palaces are transformed into tenement houses 
and hotels, and the castles to barracks for troops. King 
Humbert has Margaret of Savoy for his queen. It would 
not be surprising if, in some future political convulsion, 
these valleys should go with her to united Italy. 

How sweet these church bells ! There is one in par- 
ticular which, sounding across the lake and reverberating 
among the mountains, must remain with any wandering 
Savoyard as one of the sweetest of home reminiscences. 

Even a stranger, like myself, will hardly forget its 
sweetly solemn tones. 

"Those evening bells; those evening bells ; 
How many a tale their music tells!" 

I took the three hours' tour of lake Annecy, which for 
nine miles mirrors the mountain in its transparent bosom. 
Our little steamer glides from side to side of its narrow 
waters, touching at little villages and occupying three 
hours in the circuit. It was like Lake Brienze iu Switzer- 
land, Lake Maggiore in Italy, and Seneca Lake in 
America, and yet unlike them all. Its waters are as 
green as those of Lake Michigan. Not a ripple stirred 
the surface, but our swift motion brought a cool breeze 
to our foreheads. Of the hundred passengers, I noticed 
no one who spoke English. It was restful to be thus 
alone. Still one can hardly help feeling that animated 
conversation in a foreign tongue is hardly justifiable. So 
little sense ! The numerous priests seem more stupid 
than the men of business and less willing to converse with 
strangi rs. "We ran near the rocky pinnacles of Fournette, 
which look like the palisades of the Hudson, doubled in 
height and set in grotesque grandeur upon the tops of 
the Highlands, instead of as now, at the river's brink. 
Some men and boys were sliding wood down the perpen- 
dicular and rocky declivitj- from a height out of sight. 
The variegated rocks gleamed in the clear lake beside us. 
Two fishermen held their lines in motionless boats near 
by. A chateau, with a picturesque round tower, rose on 
an opposite promontory. The heat of Italy was exchanged 
for breezes cooled by the snow-capped mountains, the 
dust, noise and weariness of railway travel for the quiet 
lake, the silent gliding motion of the boat, and the un- 
hurried restful feeling of a leisure day. It was luxury 
indeed. At the landing I noticed some men on a large 
raft with curious water rakes clearing the bed of the out- 
flowing river from weeds. A delightful public garden 
with a sea-wall and gravelled walks extends to the lake- 
side. As I stroll homeward I notice in the shops some 
white wood curiously worked for various utensils. In 
the markets, cheese in small parceh abounds. (The un- 
salted butter at table has a cheesy taste.) The bread 
at the baker's is very dark, hardcrusted, and apt to be a 
little sour. Meats and fish are not abundant. Fruit 
and vegetables are. The women and girls yonder are 
doing their week's washing, and rinsing their clothes in 
the hard water of the swift river. Thej* use stones for 
wash-boards and other and dry stones for clothes-line. 

At evening, at the invitation of our generous and 
thoughtful "conductor" (Dr. Loomis) the American party 



enjoy a row. As they come home those sweet bells chime 
again. 

How delightfully cool is the night! We hear no 
carriages rattling and rumbling over pavements. We 
gladly miss the loud and incessant outcries in resonant 
Italian. It is delightful in Italy. It is grand in Switz- 
erland, especially at Chamounix, under the shadow of 
Mt. Blanc, where we expect to spend to-morrow night. 
Savoy is not less beautiful than either. Nor is this lovely 
region without the added charm of honored names. In 
a little hamlet called Talloires, at which we touched on 
our circuit of the lake, is the birth-place of the chemist 
Berthollet. St. Bernard was also born near by at the 
chateau Menthon. In Annecy itself, the great name is 
St. Francis de Sales, Bishop of Geneva, who died in 1622. 
His portrait adorns every window. His life and works 
are on every book-shelf. One year ago, three days were 
occupied with learned and eloquent addresses, the key- 
note of which was his character and work. His tomb is 
in Annecy. Such high and unabated honors paid to 
one man led me to determine to know him better. 

K. B. II. 



A WAR SONG— AMENDED. 

'■'■Tenthtgonthe Old Gamp Ground." 

We're tenting to-night on the old camp ground ; 

Many of the "boys" are dead, 
The years have passed in wearying round 

Since the last good-bys were said. 



Many are the hearts that are weary to-night 

Waiting for war to cease ; 
Many are the hearts fighting for the right 

Who pray for the day of Peace. 

We've been tenting to-niglit on the old camp ground, 

Tliinking of the days gone by. 
Of brave ones dead and dear ones crowned. 

With a grief that cannot die. 
Chorus. — 

We're tired of war on the old camp ground. 

Weary of the ways that kill, 
Of the fatal shot and the cruel wound 

And the pickets firing still. 
Chorus — 

We've been fighting to-day on the old camp ground, 

Many will fight no more ; 
To the dead as to us on the old camp ground, 

T"he war at last is o'er. 

CHORUS. 

Many are the hearts that are weary to-night 

Waiting for war to cease ; 
Many are the hearts fighting for the right 

Who pray for the day of Peace. 
Tenting to-night, tenting to-night, 
Tenting on the old camp ground. 



— Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., writes under date of May 1 : 
"My judgment is decidedly in favor of Prof. Leone 
Levi's project for a Council and High Court of Arbi- 
tration." 



